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ttnd might, from the position of their country, be easily induced 
to visit an establishment on the Missouri, about the mouth of 
Chyenne river. They have not, as yet, visited the Missouri. 

" Kanzas. The limits of the country these Indians claim .'» 
not known. The country in which they reside, and from 
thence to the Missouri, is a delightful one, and generally well 
watered, and covered with excellent timber. They hunt to 
the upper part of Banzas, and Arkanzas rivers. Their trade 
may be expected to increase with proper management. At 
present they are a dissolute, lawless, banditti, frequently 
plunder their traders, and commit depredations on persons 
ascending and descending the Missouri rivers : population ra- 
ther increasing. These people, as well well as the great, and 
little Ossages, are stationary at their villages, from about the 
15th of March to the lSth of May, and again from the 15th 
of August to the 15th of October ; the rest of the year is ap- 
propriated to hunting. They cultivate corn, &c. Kanzas is a 
river of the same province and government as the former set- 
tlements. It runs east, and enters the Missouri." 
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TRAETHAWD ar gadwedigaeth yr Iaith Gym- 
baeg, oddiwrth eiriau Taliesin " Eu Hiaith a gad- 
want," &c. Gan y Parch John Jones, (loan. Tegyd) 
A. M. — Caervyrddin *. 
"We have much pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to this little "Treatise" on the preservation of the 
Welsh tongue, which obtained the prize of the Jesus College 
Soeiety in 1820. The Essay, although short, embraces, we 
think, all the material points that relate to the subject, and 
these it places in a clear and convincing view. . The space, to 
which we are here confined, will not allow us, however, to 

* The full title is thus—" A Treatise on the preservation of the Welsh 
Tongue, from the words of Taliesin, " Eu hiaith a gadu-a.nl," (They shall 
preserve their language), the subject proposed by the Jesus College 
Association established, in the year 1820, for the cultivation of the Welsh 
language, and which gained the prire that year." 
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transfer as much of the production, as we could wish, to these 
pages. But we shall select one or two passages, and, for 
the benefit of our English readers, prefix a brief summary of 
the whole. 

The writer commences with a few general reflections on 
language, and, more particularly, ori the primitive speech of 
the world, with- reference to which he adverts to that passage 
in the second chapter of Genesis, which has already undergone 
some discussion in the Cambko-BritON *? A transient 
allusion is then made to the resemblance, which the Welsh 
bears, in so many respects, to the Hebrew as one of the first 
proofs of its high antiquity, a point which has been also_ fully 
examined in these pages on the occasion already noticed f. 
The obscurity, in which the origin of the Welsh tongue is 
involved, and its general cultivation in this island two thou- 
sand years ago, as proved by the testimony of Caesar, next 
engage the writer's attention; and from these premises he 
draws a natural conclusion in favour of its preservation, from 
the most remote ages, and that too during the wreck of so 
many other tongues. From this retrospective view Mr. Jones 
returns to the prophetic strain of Taliesin, on which the Essay 
is founded, and takes a rapid glance along the distant " stream 
of years," when our native language, strong in its innate 
resources, and protected by the fostering spirit, that has at 
length been awakened for its defence, shall still retain its 
pristine vigour and beauty, to animate,- in ages yet unborn, the 
harps of some new bards to rival the deathless songs of their 
fathers : — 



' I ganu moliant, mal Aneurin gynt, 
Dydd y cant Ododin J." 



Such is a hasty and general sketch of the view, which 
Mr. Jones has taken of his subject; and the Welsh reader 

* See No. 24. p. 68. There are several points of coincidence between 
the arguments employed in this Treatise and those in the Essay in the 
Cambro-Briton, but all of them quite accidental, and, therefore, we 
may hope, so much the more satisfactory. 
T Ibid. p. 74 to 7T. 
I Davydd Benvras. In English thus — 

To sing with glory, as Aneurin erst, 
What time he sang Gododin. 
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will now be glad to see some more particular specimens of 
the manner in which he has treated it. The first extract, we 
shall select, relates to the darkness which overhangs the foun- 
tain of the Welsh tongue, and to the evidence of its antiquity, 
which we derive from Caesar. 

" Barn gwyr cyvarwydd mewn hanes a hynaviaeth yw, vod y 
Gymraeg o niver yr ieithoedd henav yn Ewrob, os, nid yr hen- 
arv, a bod ei hanedigaeth o Babel. Beth bynag, nid oes egl ur- 
acil a chadarnach brawv o heneiddrwydd iaith na bod y [fynnon- 
ell a roddes darddiad iddi yn guddiedig ac anolrheinadwy. 
Velly y sawl a vedro, er chwilio, gael allan frwd tarddedig Iaith 
y Cymry, dywedav wrtho, am ei waith, eris mihi hagnus 
Apoti-o. • 

" Diammau, mai y Gymraeg oedd Iaith Cymmrodorion, neu 
drigolion cyntav Ynys Prydain Vawr, val gellir dangos oddiwrth 
tadogaeth ac ystyr y gair. Hi ydoedd Iaith gyfredin y wlad. — 
Gallwn weled oddiwrth Iwl Caesar ei bod mewn cymmaint cym- 
meradwyaeth a pharch yn ei amser ev, nes oedd goruchel dwv y 
genedl, sev ieuenctyd boneddigeiddiav a chyvoethocav y wlad, 
yn ei choleddu gydag awyddvryd a diwydrwydd ; gan gyvlwno 
ugain mlynedd odd eu hoes er mwyn cael eu hegwyddori ynddi 
yn addysg a cbyvrinach y Derwyddon. Byddai, hevyd, lawer 
yn dyvod trosoddd o Frainc idd y dyben i orphen eu dysg yn 
Mhrydain. Ac mae yn werth sylwi, yn y He hwn, vod yr iaith, 
a lavarir heddyw gan drigolion Llydaw yn Frainc, yn dwyn yr 
un berthynas idd yr Iaith Gymraeg, ag oedd yn y cyn-oesoedd, 
ac mai yr un cyfelyb wahaniaeth sydd rhyngddynt, ag yn nyddiau 
y Derwyddon*." P9. 

The next passage, and the last, for which we have room, 
treats of the remarkable obstinacy, with which the Cymry have 

• " I shall, here, beg leave to introduce the following paragraph, taken 
from Dovnwulin's Preface to his Grammar of the Celtic Language, (pub- 
lished at Prague, in Bohemia, A. D. 1800) ; in order to shew, that the 
Welsh Language was spoken in France in Caesar's time. I have only to 
observe that the spelling is as well as could be expected from the hands 
of foreigners. 

" Quin imo, longe ante Julii Caesaris seculum, in Britannia minori vi- 
gebat Celtica lingua, cum enim Julius Caesar quandam urbem Britanniae 
minoris nomine Venetensem, (Gallice Vannes), obsidione teneret, saepe 
se audivisse testatur Celtarum clamorem istuin: torr e benn da Ctesar ; 
quae verba significant— -/range Casaris caput- Ea de re ipse Julius Caesar, 
in libro suo de Bello Gallico, sic scribit: quam terribiks sunt Brit ones, 
quando dicunt,—' torr e benn da Ctesar.' " [We have referred to Caesar's 
History, but have been unable to find this passage.— Ed.] 
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preserved their language through so many vicissitudes, and 

looks, prospectively, to the bards, as its natural guardians in 
times to come. 

" Pan ystyriwn vod iaith mor gyvnewidiol ac ansevydlog, ac 
mor agored i gael ei niweidio gan orthrech ac amser, ag ydyw 
adeiladau gwychion gan dywydd tymhestlog a heneidd-dra ; nid 
allwn ond dwys ryveddu wrth weled vod darogan Taliesin yn 
nghylch cadwedigaeth yr Iaith Gymraeg wedi parhau yn wir- 
ionedd pur, ac amlwg, tros cymmaint niver o vlyneddoedd ! Pwy 
bellach a ddywed nad erys yn ei grym ac ei phrydverthwch hyd 
ddiwcdd amser? canys, ni allai bygythiadau na gorthrech am- 
mherawdwyr Rhuvain; nac ami a blinion ruthrau y Saeson ac y 
Normaniaid ; na dim arall ei chyvnewid nac ei divrodi. Ac, yn 
awr, wele, yr oesoedd tywyll-ystormus a vuont mor niweidiol idd 
ein Hiaith ac ein Cenedyl wedi encilio i roddi He i oesoedd eur- 
aidd rhyddid, dysg a gwjbodaeth ; ac wrth wedd yr amseroedd 
gallwn ganvod vod y rh6d wedi troi, a darvod i dorvysg a brad 
ffoi o vynyddoedd Cymru val niwl o wydd yr haul. 

" Ystyriwn, bellach, yr hyn a vu vwyav neillduol yn achlysur, 
ac a ddichon, etto, fod yn efeithiol i gadw ein Hiaith yn ei phur- 
deb. Yn mysg pethau ereill, gallwn gyvriv cyndynrwydd ac 
anewyllysgarwch y Cymry i ymwrthod ag eu Hiaith; yn nghyd 
a sevyllva y wlad yr hon sydd gilvach odd y neilldu, ac velly, yn 
llai agored i dderbyn iaith arall. Ac hyd gribau ei mynddoedd 
gwelav ei Beirdd awenyddgar, val gwylwyr ar ben amddifynva, 
yn llu trevnus, clodadwy, yn barod i roddi eu bywydau i lawr o 
blaid yr hen Gymraeg. Hwy vuont erioed goleddwyr yr Iaith, 
yn gymmaint ag ei bod yn ddevod a rheol ganddynt i ymwrthod 
a geiriau o ieithoedd dyeithr yn eu cyvansoddiadau, gan varnu y 
Gymraeg mor gyvoethog na raid iddi vod yn nyted unrhyw 
Iaith." P. 13. 

We cannot part with Mr. Jones's interesting production, 
without bearing our humble testimony to the praiseworthy spi- 
rit, manifested by the members of Jesus College in their esta- 
blishment of the Society, to which this little tract owes its 
birth. It is extremely gratifying thus to behold the fair plants 
of patriotism taking root in the garden of literature and sci- 
ence. It affords the most consolatory earnest of the fruit, 
which after times are to gather through the animating zeal of 
the present ; while we of these days may, on the other hand, 
exclaim with the poet, 

'« Adspiee, venturo laetcntur ut omnia seclo.'* 



